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ABSTRACT 

Despite the almost complete lack of research 
addressing a theoretical understanding of empathy or ways to increase 
human empathy, empathy is a central component of effective human 
communication. Seen as a key social science phenomenon, it is viewed, 
along with power, as an inextricable component of human dynamics, 
and, in its relationship with altruism, possibly plays a causal role. 
A problem with research on empathy has been a lack of conceptual 
clarity. Three Ways to improve empathetic listening are to avoid 
judgment, give the speaker time to speak without interruption, and 
focus on the speaker. Many of the helping professions have attempted 
training programs aimed at increasing the empathetic communication 
skills of practitioners in these fields. However, being told to 
listen empatheticallv is not the same as being taught to listen with 
empathy; and in critique of the empathy skills programs that are 
conducted within the helping professions, a significantly raised test 
score does not mean that empathy has been attained. Although 
empathetic communication is a complex subject matter, skills 
associated with empathy and active listening have been perceived as 
being more important than skills associated with critical or 
deliberative listening. (EL) 
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Empathy: 

The State of the Art and Science 
Abstract 

In spite of the recognized importance of empathy in human communication, it 
is curious that we have so loose a grasp on the fundamental nature of empathy, and 
on ways of increasing the empathic tendencies of human communicators. As recently 
as 1983 there was not a single journal article in the speech communication lit- 
erature primarily dealing with empathy or empathy-building, and this situation has 
not appreciably changed since that time. In addition, the recommendations offered 
on empathic listening by our listening texts fall short of constituting a systematic, 
comprehensive approach to empathy development* The present paper offers a brief 
review, and a call for attention to this important area within communication studies. 
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Empathy: 

The State of the Art and Science 

A university colleague of mine (who chairs a business management program) has 
the following sign in his office: "When things go wrong, as they usually will, and 
your daily road seems all uphill; When funds are low and debts are high, When you 
try to smile but can only cry; And you really feel like you'd like to quit. . . 
Don't run to me: I don't give a shit!" While most of us have undoubtedly at times 
had a similar internal reaction to the self-disclosed plights of others, we would 
also tend to agree that, in the long run, empathy is a central component of ef- 
fective human communication. At the one-to-one communication level, for instance, 
the best available research indicates that empathy is at the very nucleus of inter- 
personal communication competence. 1 At the highest level of communication, cross- 
cultural communication, empathy is also considered to assume a vital role. 2 In 
fact, at each communication level, from intrapersonal to interpersonal to small 
group to public to organizational to mass to intercultural and cross-cultural, 
empathy is informally or formally believed to play a major role in fostering 
successful and satisfying outcomes. 

In spite of the recognized importance of empathy in human communication, it 
is curious that we have so loose a grasp on the fundamental nature of empathy, and 
on ways of increasing the empathic tendencies of human communicators. As recently 
as 1983, Arnett and Nakagawa reported that they were unable to locate a single 
journal article in the speech communication literature that primarily dealt with 
the topic of empathy, and a DIALOG search of the PSYCINFO and ERIC databases 
reveals that this situation essentially remains unchanged. 3 
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We in communication, however, are not alone in our limited treatment of the 

concept of empathy. Dr. Kenneth Clark, in his 1979 address upon receiving the APA 

Award for Distinguished Contribution to Psychology, noted a similar lack of 

4 

examination of empathy by academic psychology. While he found a large number of 

annual citations under "empathy" in the research literature, Clark concluded that 

very few of those pursuits actually addressed a theoretical understanding of 

empathy, or ways to increase human empathy. 

Clark reminisces about an earlier address he gave years before, when he 

received the APA's Kurt Lewin Award. At that time he agreed with Lord Bertrand 

Russell that "power" is the central concept of the social sciences, much as "energy" 

is the basic concept in physics. Clark goes on to note that his conception has 

evolved since that earlier time, and that he now sees empathy as "a key social 

science phenomenon," and views "empathy and power as inextricable components of 

human dynamics."^ He construes empathy as the capacity of an individual to feel 

the needs, aspirations, frustrations, happinesses, anxieties, hurts, and other 

emotions of other persons as if they were one's own. Clark perceives empathy to 

be the opposite of rigid egocentricity , and a capacity unique in degree to humans, 

probably due to the evolution of the anterior frontal lobes of the human brain. 

When human agents have power, but not empathy, serious problems arise, for "this 

lack of simple expanded empathy is in the eyes of this observer the basis of 

social tensions, conflicts, violence, terrorism, and war." 

As Underwood and Moore have recently noted, the expected relation between 

empathy and altruistic action makes conceptual sense, yet at the time of their 

1982 comprehensive review of the literature there were only two papers involving 

7 

the experimental manipulation of empathy as related to altruistic behavior. On 
the basis of these papers, "We feel that there is good reason to believe that 
empathy plays a causal role in its relationship with altruism." 8 Ezra Stotland 
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and his colleagues, in their review of research into the association between 
empathy and altruism, concluded that "In all studies just cited, high empathy, 
however defined, was related to helping, consideration for others, and nonaggression, 
etc. However, these studies showed that such altruistic behavior is also dependent 
on some form of motivational factor such as sense of responsibility, knowledge of 
what to do, a tendency to act instrumentally in general, permission from an 
experimenter. . etc. 9 in sum, empathy would seem to contribute to nonegocentric 
prosocial behavior, but much research remains to be done to identify intervening 
variables (and to overcome methodological limitations of previous research in 
the area) . ^ 

One of the problems surrounding empathy research has been a lack of conceptual 
clarity, what one researcher has defined as "empathy," another has not. A termi- 
nological jungle has impeded clear progress, prompting Redmond in 1983 to call for 
order in the area. 11 Redmond suggested that the term "decentering" be used as the 
overarching umbrella concept, with two divisions beneath, one pertaining to "cog- 
nitive decentering" and the other t? "affective decentering, 11 or "empathy." Unlike 
in Redmond's proposed schema, where "af f ective-decentering" and "empathy" become 
synonymous, this writer is more drawn to Underwood and Moore's more conventional 
conception, where the term "empathy" is related to "affective perspective-taking" 
(or what Redmond called "affective decentering"), but not synonomous with it. 12 

One can recognize and even understand the affective state of another (affectively 

decenter or perspective-take), yet still not emotionally participate in that state 
(empathize) . Both cognitive and affective perspective-taking (equivalent terms for 

cognitive and affective decentering) contribute to the empathic state, in this view, 

but do not constitute it. 

It is important to untangle the conceptual knots in this area as cleanly and 

swiftly as possible, and to move into the most crucial phase, the development of 
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methodologies for empathy-building. The principal payoff from empathy research 

will come when we know how to more skillfully enable communicators to choose empathic 

response tendencies even in the midst of conflictual social and cultural interaction. 

Recently a number of new listening texts have appeared on the market; in 1983, 
however, John Stewart was still able to write that upon receipt of five such new 
texts, the size of his listening library had just doubled, 13 So young is this 
field, in fact, that listening treatises are more likely to dispense advice regarding 
the importance of empathic listening than they are to provide a systematic methodology 
for the development of empathic skills . In a 1983 major text by Wolff, Marsnik, 
Tacey, and Michols, for example, three "strategies to improve empathic listening" 
are recommended: (1) avoid judgment, (2) give the speaker time to speak without 
interruption, and (3) focus on the speaker. 14 Let us briefly look at these recom- 
mendations* 

mu * • the 

The first recommendation listed above, that 'empathic communicator must avoid 
making comparisons or passing moral judgment, is obviously a useful step toward 
maintaining an empathic vantage point. Yet exactly how a communicator can learn 
to graduate from a response-set characterized by automatic judgment is not specified. 
While the advice given is not inappropriate, what does one do to implement this 
often-offered suggestion, to translate it from rule to practice? This is the 
crucial step, and the point at which our ability to be of assistance as communication 
professionals is truly limited. Aside from the Rogers paraphrasing exercise, what 
do we do to teach communicators how to suspend premature judgment in the midst of 
real-life daily social interaction? Of what methods does our pedagogical arma- 
mentarium consist in this area? I claim that we do not have a well-designed ample 
array of behavior-change strategies at our disposal for assisting in the modification 
of the evaluative response tendencies of human communicators. Paraphrasing, as our 
nearly singular tool of choice, is certainly neither comprehensive enough nor 
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penetrating enough to make much of an inroad in the alteration of a longstanding 
and well-entrenched cognitive response style anchored in judgmentalism. 

The second recommendation, to be quiet as one allows the other communicator 
to speak without interruption, would seem more capable of immediate implementation 
than the advice to avoid judgment. However, it is not the mere absence of inter- 
ruption of one communicator by another that creates empathy. An empathic atmosphere 
is engendered not so much by refraining from speech by the would-be empathic com- 
municator as it is by the quality of the silence that is created. This, in turn, 
is a function of the content and style of the intrapersonal self-talk of this 
communicator, and the external display of key nonverbal messages sent through 
kinesic and paralinguistic channels. This is not likely to be taught by a simple 
suggestion to refrain from interruption. 

The third recommendation often made by listening texts, and made in the 
text under discussion here, is that the empathic communicator needs to focus his 
or her attention on the speaker, and not distract from this focus by verbally 
calling undue attention to oneself or one's own situation. While this advice, as 
far as it goes, is sound, how does one learn to sustain attention on the other (and 
the "between") and not upon the self? Do our pedagogical manuals and methods prepare 
us to in fact enable learners at the behavioral level to conduct themselves in a 
less egocentric style during the ebb and flow of social intercourse? My tentative 
gaess is that we do not foster a high degree of lasting behavior change in this 

response realm, or at least that gets generalized beyond the confines of the 

15 

communication classroom. 

Of course our field is not the only one that is concerned with empathy develop- 
ment. Many of the "helping professions," including counseling, medicine, social 
work, and law have attempted training programs that have been aimed at increasing 
the empathic communication skills of practitioners in these fields. 16 One of the 
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standard approaches used in many of these training programs has been the analysis 
of audiotape recordings of the learners' attempts to use empathy in a real or 
simulated counseling context. 

This writer was involved in such a training program in a graduate seminar on 
"The Counseling of Speech Anxiety." Each learner tape-recorded five sessions in 
which he or she attempted to counsel volunteer clients who were highly afraid of 
communicating in public settings. The counselor was to attempt to display those 
characteristics of the helping relationship identified to be important through 
the research of Truax and Carkhuff, including empathic responding. 17 Excsrpts 
from these tapes were then rated, analyzed, and discussed freely in class, so that 
each learner could directly receive peer feedback on his ability to create condi- 
tions conducive to client: change, including empathy. This process can be tedious 
and time-consuming, yet when subjected to experimental inquiry has often been 

found to be significantly effective in increasing the empathy level of counselor 

18 

responses, as compared to those of a comparable yet untreated control group. 
The problem is, however, that while this empathy skills training can indeed be 
useful in raising empathic scores relative to those of the pre-test (or of a 
control group) , the scores of those completing such training programs are still 
not absolutely high on the scales usually used in these studies. Jacobs, for 
example, has reviewed eight studies (published in counseling journals) that are 
specifically cited as demonstrating the effectiveness of an empathy skills training 
approach. ^ Most of these training programs involved between twenty and thirty 
hours of training time. While in each case there is a statistically significant 
pre-post shift, the terminal level empathy scores in these investigations remain 
below a minimally empathic response, as defined by the scales used. As Jacobs 
notes, this is a "decidedly minor achievement." 20 
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Not long ago I was talking with Dr. John Barkai, Associate Dean of the 
University of Hawaii Law School. Professor Barkai had recently published what 

2 1 

he believed to be the only study of empathy training for law students. He had 
devised a training program based on didactic lecture, class discussion, and role- 
playing combined with feedback. It was found that after this brief four-hour 
program, the learners scored higher than a control group on a simulated legal 
interview task, and employing written responses only. Again, however, it was 
found that the posttest mean for the experimental group was 4.91 on a nine-point 
scale, where 5.0 is supposed to indicate a minimally empathic response. 

In short, in critique of the advice given by the listening treatises from 
our own discipline, we can say that being told to empathically listen is not the 
same as being taught to listen with empathy; and in critique of the empathy skills 
programs that are conducted within the helping professions, we can say that a 
significantly raised scale score still does not mean that empathy has been attained 
(as per the evidence cited above) . 

In addition to the limited effectiveness of the empathy training model that 
has been used to date, other criticisms of that model have been advanced. Plum, 
for instance, has argued that skill training often has a superficial aspect about 
it, a focus on the how but not on the what and the why . 22 In this sense, skill 
training runs the risk of any tecnnology, and obscures a deeper understanding by 
substituting "quick-fix" verbal formulas. Many who learn to master "The Skill" 
will use it reflexly, even when it may not be the most appropriate and needed course 
of action. Others will learn to use the skill in a manipulative way to achieve 
personal gain, and convert what was intended as an "I-Thou" method into an "I-It" 
weapon. Plum prefers to retain the "education" model and to disfavor the "skill 
training" model, since "education" implies room for reflection, choice-making, 
critical response, self -direction, and imagination. Plum concludes his reaction 
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against the glib skillfulness model by saying "we must teach communication in 

ways that adequately reflect its complexities. 1,23 

Communication, indeed, is a complex subject matter, as is that form of com- 
munication identified as "empathic communication." Where does this leave us? In 
want of a systematic, comprehensive, multi-methodological approach to empathy- 
building. Yet empathy is needed at all levels of communicative functioning. Hunt 
and Cusella reported in 1983 that when the training directors of over a hundred 
business organizations were asked exactly *hat listening-related skills were needed 
within their companies, skills associated with empathy and active listening were 

perceived as being more important than skills associated with critical or 

24 

deliberative listening. in marital relationships, empathy appears to be decidedly 

over 

important to the maintainence and enhancement of the intimate dyad 'time. In the 

teaching-learning context, empathy appears to be related to student learning, and 

26 

to favorable teacher evaluation. ° in physician-patient interactions, empathy 

would seem to be an important variable related to patient satisfaction and trust 
27 

of the physician. But probably nowhere is empathy more important than at the 
international level. There is some research to show, for instance, that militaristic 
individuals have a lower-than-average empathic tendency; this is dangerous for the 
well-being of humanity. Although humans probably have an instinctual inhibition 
against intraspecies killing, they seem able to override this inhibition when they 
create the image that the "enemy" is in some sense less than truly human, i.e., is 
redefined as being of another species. 29 This is, of course, precisely what is 
done in much international rhetoric during these conflictual times. 30 I can conclude 
this paper in no clearer way than with the words of Dr. Kenneth Clark, who has urged 
his colleagues in psychology not only to study the nature of empathy, but to "develop 
the ability to increase the number of human beings who are functionally empathic. 
If this is done there will be a future for humanity. The survival of the human 
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species now appears to depend upon a universal increase in functional empathy. 

Trained human intelligence must now dedicate itself to the attainment of this 
„31 

goal." We in communication studies also have our part to play in this enterprise. 
May we soon assume this challenge in an even more concerted fashion. 
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